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of the lovers. The invocation for the father 
tprimo basso contante) is exceedingly flue, and is 
followed by a trio and quartet tor Romeo, Juliet, 
the Nurse, and Friar Laurence, in canto fermo, 
which is very effective. The second scene of 
this act begins with a pace's song— the page in 
question being. invented for Romeo, to bear the 
burden of the mezzo-soprano music (of contralto 
music there is none). This song, in 2-4 time, 
and in the orthodox two verses, is a pretty 
fable, extemporized by MM. Barbier and 
Carre, on the amours of two doves — and in a 
sparkling retrain, "Gardez bi n la belle," the 
page i rather imprudently, we tbink\ warns the 
tnpulets to look alter their dove, who will other- 
wise escape them. On this lollows what M. 
Gounod calls his finale, but which will be more 
easily understood if we describe it as consisting of 
severallong recitative scenes, and finishing with 
a chorus. 'The scenes in point describe the duels 
between Mercutio and Tybalt, and Tybalt and 
Romeo. Here, no aoubt, the tomposer felt that 
he was treading on delicate ground, after the duel 
trio in "Faust;" at all events in "Romeo and 
Juliet," the quarrels are rapidly accomplished in 
recitative, and the fighting is as rapidly done to 
aUegro passages for orchestra. No ,areat point 
is made of Merculio's death. The inhabitants 
throng in — the women, and then all the chorus, 
invoking imprecations on the feud that costs 
them so much blood ; the rival houses also ex- 
pressing, by the voices Oi their respective retain- 
ers, their undying hatred towards each other. A 
brilliant cortege', quite worthy to be a companion 
inarch to>the famous procession music of the 
"Reine de Saba," is now heard off, and the Duke 
and Court appear. The Duke censures the riot- 
ers, banishes Romeo, and with the reprise of the 
double quartet-and chorus, the act ends. On the 
whole, Ave recognize less of Gounod in this part 
of the opera than in any other, and trace a 
-strong resemblance to certain portions of Meyer- 
beer's "Huguenots " in the ensemble at the close 
of the act. 

Act the fourth is full of beauties. The prevail- 
ing tone is sadness— for Romeo has to leave his 
mistress— she has to counterfeit death and seek 
the tomb to meet him again — and the climax of 
the act is the despair of Capulet over the sup- 
posed dead body of his child. The grand duo is 
wriLten more in what may be called form, than 
anything of this nature Gounod has yet penned. 
The first ensemble, in 12-8, is exceedingly elabor- 
ate, and worked out patiently and consistently. 
It expresses their mutual passion for each other, 
and is followed by some of the composer's loveli- 
est descriptive writijg, on the charming episode 
of the lark and the nightingale. All this is done 
exquisitely, and the last ensemble, a farewell, is 
written, 4-4 time, largely and powerfully. Of its 
effects on the stage there can be no doubt what- 
ever". Juliet's grand air occurs in this act, and is 
in fact a drinkiug song, prefaced by a long recita- 
tive descriptive of the horrors she may encounter 
in the vault, after drinking the potion. Love, 
bowever, prevails, and animates her aria — "Je 
bois a toi I" This number is not, in our opinion, 
effective, vocally consi lered. and is written in an 
exceedingly difficult manner. The despair of 
•Capulet — the dirge music in the orchestra, — are 
all perfect, and fitly wind up an act full of rare 
beauties,, both musical and dramatic. 

The tomb scene in the last act consists entirely 
•of a duet. Here Gounod has narrowly considered 
the exigencies of the situation, and has, to our 
thinking most judiciously, thrown this last and 
fourtli duo into purely t'i dogue form. There are 
only a few bars of ensemble, when, in the delirium 
of love in death, they recall a passage of the mar- 
riage hymn of the third act. This is most artist- 
ically done, along with a strain of the lark from 
the duo of the fourth act. In the manner, and by 
eschewiug every temptation to delay the march 
of the plot by concerted effects, M. Gounod hur- 
ries on the tragic end of the opera. It had been 
supposed that an apotheosis of the lovers would 
.follow; but it does not appear in the score we 
have seen. Probably the master feared that after 



" Faust," " La Ecine de Saba," and " Mireille,'' 
even the sound of angelic harps would be tame 
and conventional. If this was his view we entire- 
ly agree with him. 

Such is a brief and necessarily imperfect ac- 
count of the new opera, the production of which 
has been awaited so long aad so anxiously by the 
musical world. We may remark on it, in conclu- 
sion, that it is by far the most concatenated and 
elaborate work written by its gifted author. His 
eccentricities are toned down in such a manner 
that they are entitled to be considered as an in- 
sepaiable part of a style thoroughly and boWly 
original. In " Romeo and Juliet " will be found 
the old distaste for elaborate finales, without 
which it has hitherto besn thought no great oper- 
atic reputation could be gained. But no man can 
be equally great in all directions; and if Meyer- 
beer or Verdi would have written a stronger third 
act than we find in the new work, we question if 
either of them could have written the gracious 
love-music which, after all, is the one great con- 
dition of "Romeo and Juliet." In the instru- 
mentation Gounod has snrpassed himself— and 
what that means every student of orchestration 
will know. That the work as a whole will great 
ly enhance its composer's reputation, we do not 
for a moment doubt; and we have equally little 
hesitation in predicting for it an honorable abiding 
place in the lyrical theatres of this country. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 



WEST ROOM. 

No. 509, "Afternoon," by L. Tiffany, is much 
in the style of Colman, the gentleman, so I have 
heard, being a pupil of that artist. I have also 
been informed that the picture in question is 
nothing more nor less than a copy of one of Mr. 
' Colman 's works. If this be true the constitution 
of the Academy has been violated, as in that doc- 
ument it is expressly stipulated that all pictures 
exhibited upon the Academy walls shall be orig- 
inal. The picture is hung upon the line. 

No. 513, "November," by Albert Insley, Is a 
delicious little picture, good! in intention, and 
giving promise of future excellence, but is too 
weak in color to be entirely satisfactory. 

Here we come to a piece of downright genuine 
humor; it is No. 525, "Bottom, the Weaver,'' by 
M. Waterman. Mr. Waterman has heretofore 
been principally known as a painter of animals, 
(a branch of art in which he is unquestionably 
without a rival in this country,) but in his "Bot- 
tom " he shows us that he has studied the human 
figure and bids fair to become one of our best 
figure painters. The moment of action taken is 
when "Bottom 1 ' appears among his comrades 
with the ass's head. The sturdy weaver stands 
with uplifted hand in the centre of the group, 
evidently reciting his part in the doleful tragedy 
of "Pyramus and Thisbe," while scattered 
around the ground in attitudes of terror, are 
Quince, Snug, Flute, Snout and Starveling, his 
Thespian companions. Into each of these figures 
Mr. Waterman has admirably succeeded in in- 
lusing life, character and expression, a little 
overdrawn, perhaps, but, for all that, so intrin- 
sically good that the voice of censure is hushed 
and the critic forced to accord almost unlimited 
praise. Mr. Waterman is a careful draughtsman 
and a thorough colorist, added to which, judging 
from his "Bottom," he possesses a rare sense of 
the humorous —three qualities which cannot ia.il j 



to make him in time, one of the most prominent 
of our genre painters. 

No 518, " St. Ctristopher, or the Burden of 
Humaniiy," by Paul Rubens— no: I beg his 
pardon — Henry Peters Gray, V. P. N. A. How- 
ever, it doesn't matter much, Rubens painted the 
original and Mr. Gray has succeeded in making a 
very clever copy ol it — reflecting equal credit 
upon Mr. Rubens and Mr. Gray. It may, per- 
haps, be superfluous to add that the picture is on 
the line. 

Pausing for a moment to admire the careful 
drawing of the boat in C. H. Moore's preraphae- 
lite atrocity No. 522, " Hudson River, above 
Catskill," we come to No. 534, "Wood Scene," 
by Miss M. J. Wallers, a thoroughly good picture, 
reminding one strongly of Durand, although 
lacking his softness; the foreground, tree trunks, 
aud distance arc excellent, but the upper Tart of 
the picture is too hard. 

Surely there is no artist in the country who can 
paint women and children with the same degree 
ol truth and beauty as Geo. A, Baker. Here is 
one, No. 535, " Portrait of a Child," which fairly 
breathes, so consumaiate is the skill with which 
its features are depicted upon the canvas. Mr. 
Baker's "Portrait of a Lady " of last season will 
be well remembered, and the highest praise that 
can be given to the present picture is that it is 
almost as good as that masterpiece of color. 

Nc, 536, " The Old Story," by B. C. Porter, is 
principally noticeable for its strong color and ex- 
cellent drapery painfiDg, which make up, to a 
great extent, for the lack of expression in the 
figures. 

No. 545, "Afternoon on the Beach," by W. J. 
Hennessy. Mr. Hennessy has just a sufficiency 
of preraphaelitism in his style to make it always 
charming; you are never offended with a ridicu- 
lous and undue elaboration of unimportant de- 
tails, bu'. always And harmony, grace, and nature. 
"Afternoon on the Beach" is a bright, sunny 
piece of color, intrinsically true in effect and 
equally pleasant to look upon. 

No. 546, "A Mountain Ravine," by Geo. H. 
Smilie, exhibits some careful rock and water 
paintings. It has already been noticed in these 
columns. 

No. 550, "Bronx River," by S. R. Gitibrd. A 
delightful piece of warm, rich color. The full 
harvest moon, breaking through the haze, shine3 
down upon the little river, forming mysterious 
shadows, and casting an uncertain, yet beautiful, 
light. The picture has already been noticed in 
these columns. 

Nos. 554 and 555, " The Splinter " and "The 
Disclosure," are two admirable little genre pic- 
tures of the Meissonier school, by J. B. Irving, 
whose efforts in this particular branch ol art have 
been crowned with great success. 

No. 561, " The Faded Leat;" by W. J. Lock- 
hart, is an uncommonly funny sentimental picture. 
Mr. Lockhart's vocation is evidently not painting. 

No. 571, "Morning— a Study" by W. L. Sonn- 
tag i3 a very bad study, and is on line. 

No. 574, "The Illuminated Book," by Gilbert 
Burling is a clever and carefully finished picture, 
and is near the sky. 

No. 577, "Coast Scene," by S. Colman, is a 
well painted marine, pleasant in color, but greatly 
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marred by the stiffness and regularity of the in- 
coming waves. " 

Which reminds me that I bavo found a clever 
picture by C. C. Griswold, No. 631, " An August 
Day by tbe Sea, Newport," which is pleasantly 
cool in tone and painted with great delicacy and 
feeling. 

No. 682, is a vigorously painted " Dog's Head" 
by Geo. B. Butler, Jr., strong in expression and 
character. 

No. 591, " The Valley ot the Ansable, Adiron- 
dack Mountains," by Arthur Parton, is an ambi- 
tious, but by no means great, picture. Parts of 
tho foreground are excellent, the sky is atmos- 
pheric, and the distant mountain good, but the 
high light in the middle distance is so totally un- 
truo as to entirely ruin what might otherwise bo 
a good picture. Since Mr. Bicrstadt introduced 
this trick of making a middle distance high light, 
hundreds of artists have attempted it with vary- 
ing success; Mr. Parton has exaggerated it 
grossly and tho effect is absurd. 

No. 693, " Les Amis de Pension, " by Compte 
Cali.v, is one ot the best pictures upon the 
Academy walls; deliclously cool in tone, perfectly 
truo in drawing, and brimful ol sentiment and 
expression; but then it has been engraved, and 
the engraving has been exhibited, hence the 
picture has no right to be in its present position, 
a3 the Constitution of the Academy expressly 
states that only original works which have never 
before been exhibited shall bo eligible for exhibi- 
tion. This is the second violation of tho Consti- 
tution in one room. 

No. 597, "Little Red Ridinghood," by W. H. 
Board, is by no means in tho gentleman's happiest 
VJin, the figure and landscape are hard and un- 
pleasant, tho wolf being the only satislactory 
piec3 of work in the picture. 



Constant Mayer's "Love's Melancholy" and 
his last new picture, "Poetical Thoughts," are 
on exhibition at Schaus' Gallery. Want of space 
forbids an extended notice of their merits before 
next week. 

Paletta. 
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Reclamation of Swamp and Marsh Lands.* 

T..e subject of which thi3 pamphlet treats is 
one of paramount importance to all classes of so- 
ciety, not only to those who reside in the vicinity 
of marshes, and have to endure the baleful effects 
of their poisonous atmosphere, but to those who, 
though somewhat removed, are still measurably 
subJL'ct to their contagious influence. But the 
condition of these lands must not be considered 
iVom only one point of view, that of health; tho 
commercial value ol' these lands, if reclaimed, 
must enter largely into consideration. The water 
front of these waste lands for wharving ordocking 
purposes would alone pay handsomely for their 
reclamation; while for agricultural purposes, 
grazing, or market gardening, or even for build- 

* Facts concerning the Reclamation of Swamp ana 
Maish Lands, and Uio Strengthening of Diver Loveos, and 
Banks of Cauals. &c. Published by tho Iron Dike und 
Land KocalmaUon Company, of Now York. Ollloe Trinity 
Building, Broadway, N. Y. 



ing lots, the drained land would rise many hun- 
dred per cent in value in one year's time. 

The pamphlet treats of the subject in all its 
bearings, and its statements, while they are elab- 
orate, are also straightforward and convincing. 
The statistics are drawn from the most reliable 
sources, presenting the practical experiences of 
the most eminent engineers in the world, illus- 
trated by tho results of the most important under- 
takings of the class which the old world exhibits, 
together with tho means employed, the cost 
thereof, and tbe benefits which followed success. 

Tho two most striking instances of successful 
drainage on a large scale are those of the Bedford 
Level in England, and the Harlem Lake in Hol- 
land. In the first case an area of 1,060 square 
miles was reclaimed ot a cost of $2,000,000, and 
has recently been created a county; and in tbe 
last caso an area of 70 square miles was reclaimed 
at a cost of about $3,742,225. In both cases the 
universal testimony goes to prove, that the land 
so reclaimed has proved the most fertile and pro- 
ductive of any land ot either country. 

Experience has proved that the great enemies 
of dikes and embankments are rats, and other 
borera and diggers. To these destructive agents 
is due the constant crevasses on the Mississippi, 
and the caving in of canal banks, and It is now 
considered a necessity that all embankments 
should have an impenetrable core, which would 
defy all insidious attacks from without or withi'% 
Solid masonry is, ofcouise, a core of itself, but it 
is too costly for general adoption, besides the na- 
ture ol the soil on which it is built renders it lia- 
ble to sink in parts, and thus calls for constant' 
repairs, and an ever recurring outlay of money. 

The inventive genius of America has conceived 
a means whereby a more certain and a very much 
less costly barrier to water and vermin than ma- 
sonry, can be employed in connection with sim- 
ply earthen embankments. We have known the 
inventor, Mr. Spencer B. Driggs, for many years. 
He is a man whose mind combines the imagina- 
tive with tho practical in an en i lent degree. His 
imagination, though always active, is never 
visionary. He examines the subject in consider- 
ation thoroughly in all its bearings and relations, 
and having sounded its wants and conceived the 
remedy, applies to it the test of a clear practical 
judgment, guided by an intimate knowledge of the 
scientific principles involved in his improvements. 
Mr. Driggs not only is able to conceive, but is 
tally competent to executo and carry out his plans 
In nil the practical working details. 

Mr. S. B. Driggs' principle is thus explained in 
the pamphlet before us: 

" We propose what wo believe to be an' impor- 
tant improvement in the construction of this core, 
viz: an impervious wall made by a series of cast 
iron plates. These plates are cast as thin and 
sharp at tho bottom edge as tho metal will run, 
and arc, by moans of a screw or other power, 
pressed one after another down to the point of 
lowest waier-mark. Say they are, 6, 10, or 12 
feet long, and one-quarter or one-haif inch thick, 
and sufficiently wide to occupy tho space between 
tne very.highcst and the very lowest water -marks 
ol the tides. These plates are joined together in 
such a manner as wi.l prevent the ends tVoni 
passing each other, as in most-cases the earth it- 
self, being forced into the joints, will make them 
tight. This series of plates, lorced down or 
placed into the earth in this manner, it can be 



readily seen, forms at once a wall that is imper- 
vious 10 water and an impassable barrier to all 
kinds of borers; and as in most cases the plates 
are pressed down and cut their own way through 
tbe turf, no excavation or other preparation is re« 
quired to form this substantial wall along the 
shore or banks where the dike is to tie constructed. 
The excavation of earth to form a large and deep 
ditch inside or inland irom tl is iron wall will form 
a sufficient embankment to cover that portion of ■ 
the iron remaining above the natural surface ol 
the land, and the work is complete. The sim- 
plicity and practical effect, as well as the economy 
ot this plan, is more plainly seen when compared 
with the, other modes of forming such a core, all 
of which require excavations to gain a foundation 
and Involve the construction of coder dams to 
form the work complete from its base upwards, of 
whatever material the core may be composed." 

This system has been thoroughly examined, and 
closely scrutinized by the most eminent engineers 
in the country, and has been approved as the 
cheapest and most effective method of draining 
now known to science. By its agency, at small 
cost, useless and infectious swamps can be speed- 
ily converted to valuable fertile land; canals can 
be kept intact for years without drawing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars from the State 
treasury, and the millions of acres along the 
banks of the Mississippi, which are now yearly 
flooded, losing to the country millions*of dollars 
worth of produce, can be made secure from the 
floods of spring, and from the undermining of all 
classes of borers. 

Mr. S. B. Driggs' United States Patent has 
been purchased by the " Iron Dike and Land Re- 
clamation Company of New York," a Company- 
organized under the general law of New York, 
with power to buy and sell real estate. The Com- 
pany has been recently organized by some of the 
most practical men of this and Western cities, 
and has already purchased 3,000 acres of the 
marsh lands lying on the Passaic and Hacken- 
sack rivers, State ol New Jersey, having over 
eight miles of river front, with a view to reclaim 
the same from the tidal overflow by means ot 
Driggs' Patent Iron Dike. We shall, therefore, 
soon have a practical tesj, ot the value of this in- 
vention, and on a scale ot such magnitude that if 
It is successlul, must set all doubts as to its ef- 
ficiency at rest for ever. 

We ourselves have unbounded faith in its sjs- 
tem, believing that America has given another 
grand practical idea to the world, which wi.l 
completely revolutionize exising systems, and 
add untold wealth to the universal treasury. 



The Magazines.— We have received the ad- 
vance copy of the Atlantic Monthly for June, 
which we And to be the most interesting and val- 
uable number issued by ficknor & Fields for . 
many mouths. Besides its seiial stories, " The 
Guardian Angel," by Oliver W. Holmes, which is 
ot sustained and increasing interest, and "Poor 
Richard," by Henry James, Jr., it contains admi- 
rable papers on various subjects. The history of 
the City of St. Louis, by James Parton. is an 
able paper, not only ot tacts but ot characteriza- 
tion. It does full justice to the past the present 
and the probable future of that remarkable city. 
"The Founders of Montreal, ' by Francis Park- 
man, is-a sketch of rare literary Interest, present- 
ing as it does, another instance ot that fanatical 



